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EARLY HISTORY OF THE WASHINGTON 

LIBRARY COMPANY AND OTHER 

LOCAL LIBRARIES. 

By W. DAWSON JOHNSTON. 
(Read before the Society January 12, 1903.) 

The only libraries in Washington before 1811 were 
the Washington library* formed in 1797, with Nicholas 
King, afterwards Surveyor of the city, as librarian, 
the circulating libraries established by Richard Din- 
more and Hugh Somerville in 1801, and the private 
library of Joel Barlow,f at Kalorama, said to have 
been the largest and most valuable private library then 
existing in America. None of these libraries lived to 
have a history, but the Washington library, established 
in 1811, remained for the larger part of the century 
the principal public library of Washington. 

The motives which actuated the founders of this first 
Washington library are set forth in the National In- 
telligencer, March 5 and September 28, 1811. They 
felt, so they said, that a library like the Philadelphia 
library founded by Franklin, established on a liberal 
and comprehensive plan, was a most powerful instru- 
ment in forming the morals, in promoting the respecta- 
bility, and in administering to the instruction and 
amusement of a community. They also recognized 

* Library of Congress. Watterson mss. 

t Charles B. Todd, "Life and Letters of Joel Barlow" (1886), pp. 
208, 217. There was also a library in Georgetown established by Dr. 
Stephen B. Balch about 1794, known as the Columbian Library (Na- 
tional Intelligencer, July 8, 1801, Evening Star, April 1, 1893), and 
the Anacostia Library, at the house of Gustavus Higdon, corner L 
Street south and 8th Street, east [National Intelligencer, September 
11, 1805). 
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that with the united contributions of those who were 
sensible of the value of literature, a collection of books 
might be made in Washington, in a few years, which 
would embrace the most useful and interesting works 
in the English language, and cost subscribers hardly 
more each year than the price of a single volume. 

The same reasons that were presented for establish- 
ing a library in 1811 were urged again and with greater 
conviction when the question of a library building was 
agitated in 1825. At that time the directors of the 
Washington library addressed a letter to the citizens 
of Washington through the columns of the local press,* 
in which they repeated the above arguments, with an 
added observation upon the importance of good mor- 
als and enlightened minds in the community in whose 
hands rested the government of the United States ; but 
the point upon which the directors laid most emphasis 
was, that shares in library stock were bargains (the 
price of a share being twelve dollars, the number of 
shares two hundred, and the value of the library 
$7,000, it was evident enough, that the value of a share 
was $35 or three times as much as its cost). More- 
over a member of the library for the sum of three dol- 
lars a year might obtain for himself and his family the 
perusal of the three or four hundred volumes added 
annually, in addition to the five thousand volumes al- 
ready in the collection. 

Actuated by these motives of morality and economy, 
subscription papers for a Washington library were cir- 
culated through the city and the adjacent country by a 
committee consisting of John Hewitt, Eev. James 
Laurie, Samuel H. Smith, William James, James H. 

* National Intelligencer, November 11, 1825, and Washington Gazette, 
of same date, reprinted with slight omissions in the catalogue of 1826, 
and in the National Intelligencer, April 14, 1827. 
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Blake, Henry Herford, Eobert Brent, Joel Barlow, 
Wm. Cranch, John Law, Franklin Wharton, Thomas 
Munroe, and Joseph Stretch, and about two hundred 
subscriptions received. At the same time a constitu- 
tion was drawn up. 

This was published in the National Intelligencer 
March 5, 1811. April 18, 1814, the library company 
received a charter, which, together with the by-laws 
first drawn up and published in 1822, took the place 
of the constitution. 

This constitution and the charter and by-laws which 
superseded it were modelled after those of the Alex- 
andria library.* They provided that any one might 
become a member of the library company by the pur- 
chase of one or more shares of library stock. 

The price of a share was $12,f and the annual assess- 
ment $34 

Shareholders were at liberty to transfer their shares, 
by a certificate directed to the librarian, provided all 
arrearages had been paid. Such was the rule in 1822. 

* Journal, October 7, December 3, 1818. This Journal, in three manu- 
script volumes, was preserved for more than thirty years by the last 
secretary of the company, Mr. John Meigs, and is now in the custody 
of the Library of Congress. 

t Increased to $15, October 1, 1816 {National Intelligencer, October 
3) ; to $16, July 1, 1827 {National Intelligencer, April 14) ; reduced 
to $10 (Journal, October 3, 1828; National Intelligencer, February 25, 
1829) ; increased to $12 (rules of 1834) ; reduced to $6 {Journal, June 
9, 1853) ; increased to $12, March 27, 1865. Temporary provision was 
also made for perpetual shares costing $25, which entitled the pro- 
prietor to the use of the books without any annual payment (Journal, 
November 15, 1821; National Intelligencer, November 23, 1821). 

% Journal, August 5, 1818, with an addition of one half of those sums 
for each additional share taken by one person. The original articles 
of constitution published in the Intelligencer, March 5, 1811, provided 
that a subscriber might pay the amount of his subscription in such 
books as might be approved of by the directors, at a fair valuation, to 
be ascertained by them, provided that subscribers who paid their shares 
in books, paid the whole amount thereof at the time of subscribing. 
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In 1828 this rule was explained as follows: Shares in 
the library company were to be represented by certifi- 
cates signed by the president and registered by the 
librarian, and such register was to be attested by his 
signature. When certificates were lost, new ones 
might be granted upon the following conditions, viz. : 
notice of the loss, and of the intention of the proprie- 
tors to apply for a new certificate, to be advertised at 
least once in some daily paper, published in Washing- 
ton, and to be put up in some conspicuous part of the 
library for one month, and evidences of notice to be 
filed with the librarian. Certificates might be trans- 
ferred by endorsement and not otherwise, but no trans- 
fer would be admitted as valid, unless registered by the 
librarian and such registry attested by his signature.* 
No shareholder owing more than one year's assess- 
ment was entitled to take out books.f The governing 
body of the association was a board of directors, seven 
in number, elected on the first Monday in April, an- 
nually, under the direction of such persons as the exist- 
ing board might appoint, said judges of election to be 
appointed at least five days previous to the day of elec- 
tion,:}: and their names published in some newspaper 
printed in the city, at least three days previous to such 
elections being held, the polls being kept open at the 
library room from 3 o'clock until 6 P. M. No person 
who was not at the time of voting, or being voted for, 
a shareholder in the company, and no shareholder who 
was in arrears for an annual contribution, fines, or for- 
feitures, was eligible as a director, or had a right to 

* Journal, April 14, 1828; National Intelligencer, April 19, 1828. 

t The original articles of constitution provided that any subscriber 
who failed to pay up his subscription, or any of them as they became 
due, should forfeit to the company all their preceding payments. 

% At the March meeting, By-laws of 1822, art. 2. 
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vote for a director. All persons qualified to vote, 
might vote either personally or by proxy, by ballot. 

It was the duty of the board of directors, thus 
elected, to see to the purchase and the procuring of 
books, to examine from time to time, the accounts of 
the treasurer, to appoint all other necessary officers, to 
establish all necessary rules, regulations, and by-laws, 
and to fill all vacancies which might occur in their 
body. For the transaction of business the directors 
held monthly meetings, quarterly meetings, and two 
annual meetings ; monthly meetings for the transaction 
of business relating to the purchase of books,* quar- 
terly meetings in March, June, September, and Decem- 
ber,f at which the treasurer was to make a full report 
of all subscriptions, contributions, fines, forfeitures, 
and donations received, and of all moneys paid by him 
during the preceding three months, together with a 
statement of all amounts due the library, and from 
whom due, and the librarian was to make a report of 
all books missing, or injured in the binding or other- 
wise, with the names of the shareholders to whom they 
were last charged; and annual meetings, first, % of the 
old board of directors on the last Monday in March, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the condition of the 
library ; a list of all books lost or injured, during the 
preceding year, being entered on the journal of the 
board, together with the librarian's report giving the 
names of all shareholders from whom any contribu- 
tions, fines, or forfeitures were due, and the amount 

* 'National Intelligencer, February 5, 1816, at 4 p. m., on the first 
Wednesday of the month. National Intelligencer, May 5, 1818, at 7 
p. m., on the second Monday of the month (Rules of 1834) ; on the first 
Monday of the month (Rules of 1839). 

t At 10 a. m., on the second Thursday (Rules of 1822) ; at 7 p. m., 
on the second Monday (Rules of 1834). 

J This meeting was appointed by resolution of September 17, 1834. 
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of each. The second annual meeting was held by the 
new board of directors immediately after their election 
for the purpose of electing a president, treasurer, and 
secretary or librarian.* The duties of these officers 
were as follows : of the president, who must be one of 
the directors elect, to preside at all stated or special 
meetings of the board ; sign all accounts presented for 
payment against the institution; and act as superin- 
tending committee, charged with the general manage- 
ment of the library, and expected to visit it at least 
once a week.f Rev. James Laurie, pastor of the F 
Street Presbyterian Church, was the first president of 
the company. Rev. Wm. Matthews, pastor of St. Pat- 
rick's church, was president from April 18, 1821, until 
April, 1834. It was the duty of the treasurer to re- 
ceive and keep all money, books of accounts, bonds, 
etc., belonging to the company, pay all accounts certi- 
fied by the president, and render an account of all 
moneys received and expended, together with a general 
statement of 'the funds of the institution at least once 
in every year. The treasurer was authorized, October 
7, 1818, to appoint a cpllector, and allow a commission 
on the collections made of ten per cent. This commis- 
sion was in 1822 reduced to five per cent. It was the 
duty of the librarian to keep a list of the stockholders, 
act as secretary to the board of directors and keep a 
regular journal of their proceedings; keep a full and 
accurate catalogue of all the books belonging to the 
company, and enter in such catalogue the titles of all 
books which from time to time might be added ; attend 
to the delivery and receiving of books at the appointed 

* At first on the day after their election; in 1822, on the second 
Thursday in April; in 1834, at the first regular meeting after the an- 
nual election, in 1839, on Tuesday next succeeding the first Monday. 

t Rules of 1839. 
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times, and enter in a book, to be kept for that purpose, 
the name of every book delivered by him, the name of 
the person to whom delivered, the times of taking out 
and returning the same, and the forfeitures arising 
from every default. The salary of the librarian was 
at first $30 per annum. In 1822 this was increased to 
$60, and with the daily opening of the library in 1826 
to $80.* In addition to these officers the directors 
appointed a committee on the examination and pur- 
chase of books which was called the purchasing com- 
mittee and consisted of two members of the board.f 
Books were purchased with the approbation of the 
directors, upon the report of this committee, and it was 
the duty of the librarian to keep open a book in which 
any shareholder might set down the title of any book, 
for the consideration of this committee.:}: By 1818 this 
committee had full authority to purchase books, and 
draw from the treasurer such moneys as might be ap- 
propriated by the board for that purpose, and report 
to the board at every stated meeting a list of all the 
books bought, with the cost of each.§ In 1834 a second 
committee, called the supervising committee, was 
added. This consisted of four members of the board, 
the duty of one or more of whom it was to visit the 
library at least once a week and see to the general man- 
agement and arrangement thereof. In 1839 these 
duties were delegated to the president. 

The following were the privileges of the library: 
Every shareholder was at liberty to take out on each 
share one folio or quarto, or two octavos, or under; 
and keep the folio four weeks, quarto three weeks, 

* Journal, February 16, 1813, February 21, 1822, April, 1826. 
t National Intelligencer, October 3, 1816. 
% National Intelligencer, April 11, 1823. 
§ Journal, May 13, 1818. 
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octavo two weeks, duodecimo and under, one week, if 
residing within the city, and double the above period 
if residing without the city, with the privilege of re- 
newal,* if not called for on the day on which they were 
returnable; subject to a penalty of six and a quarter 
cents for each book, for every library day they were 
detained over the time limited. The shareholder was 
not to permit any person to take or read any of the 
books of the library out of his house, under a penalty 
of one dollar for each offence, but he might assign over 
the right of reading; said assignment to be in writing, 
and directed to the librarian. But in all cases of as- 
signment the shareholder was held responsible for con- 
tributions, fines and forfeitures, in the same manner 
as if no assignment had been made. 

Any book, or set of books, having reference to 
each other, might be taken out, except new publica- 
tions, one volume of which only could be taken at a 
time, during the limitation allowed for reading, within 
the first three months after their receipt into the li- 
brary, and excepting periodical works t and plays, of 
which only two volumes could be taken out at a time. 
Any shareholder applying for a book or set of books 
which was out, should be informed of the time at which 
they ought to be returned, and if desired, the librarian 
was not to give the work to any other person, until one 
day after that on which it was returnable. 

If any member lost or damaged a book, he was to 
make good the same to the library, and if a book lost 
was one of a set, he was to pay, at the discretion of the 
board, the value of an entire set, and receive the resi- 
due of the old set. 

* Except in the case of new publications, until they had been in the 
library three months. — Rules of 1834. 

t Unbound numbers of periodicals could not be taken from the library, 
Journal, August 15, 1836. 
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Subscribers were especially requested in sending for 
books to write down several numbers, distinguishing 
the size, whether folio, quarto, octavo or duodecimo, 
that in cases where one book was out, they might not 
fail to obtain some other that they wished. They were 
also asked to return the books wrapped up in paper to 
prevent them from being injured in their carriage by 
careless servants.* Any person not a permanent resi- 
dent of the city, or its vicinity, might have the use of 
the library at the rate of $5 a year, $3 for six months, 
$2 for three months and $1 for one month to be paid 
in advance, a deposit being made with the librarian of 
double the price affixed for the book or set of books, 
subject in all other respects to the same regulations 
as subscribers. 

In the purchase of books the purchasing committee 
were to prefer new and amusing books.f Purchases 
might be made, it was estimated, at the rate of $3 for 
a folio, $2 for a quarto, $1 for an octavo, and 60 cents 
for a duodecimo ; an annual expenditure of $420 would 
thus pay for 300 volumes a year, a part to be foreign 
works, one half octavo and the rest duodecimo, or as 
nearly in that proportion as possible, t Donations 
were to be solicited ; for example, on the 16th of May, 
1814, it was resolved, that the president be authorized 
to make application to the agent or agents entrusted 
therewith for the books which may have been given to 
Mr. Blodget for the National University. 

In the arrangement of the books, folios, quartos, 
octavos and duodecimos were to stand each by them- 
selves, a distinct series of numbers being given to each 
class, and a distinct number to each volume, the num- 

* Catalogue, 1826, p. 87. 

t Journal, March 31, 1812. 

% Journal, April 22, 1811; February 21, 1822. 
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ber to be entered on a label both within the book and 
without* 

In accordance with this constitution the share- 
holders met at Davis's Tavern, f Monday evening, 
April 1, 1811, and chose the following directors 
for the ensuing year: Eev. James Laurie, president, 
Buckner Thruston, Samuel H. Smith, Wm. James, 
John Hewitt, Abraham Bradley, Jr., and Joseph 

Stretch.* 

And on the 21st of March, 1812, the library was 
opened in the front room on the first floor of the house 
on Pennsylvania avenue occupied by Henry Whetcroft, 
Notary Public, and owned by Esias Travers,§ a loca- 
tion somewhat too far west, but the best that could be 
obtained on such terms as it was deemed prudent to 
accept. || Jonathan S. Findlay was chosen librarian; 
and the library was opened on Wednesday from 12 to 
2 and on Saturdays from 3 to 6 ;T in winter the Wed- 
nesday hours were from 3 :30 to 5.** A large table and 
chairs were the only furniture of the library, ft During 
1812 several donations were made to the library and a 
large and valuable addition of books acquired by pur- 
chase. JJ In 1814 the use of the library was offered to 
members of Congress, the library of Congress having 
been destroyed in the burning of the Capitol, on the 
24th of August. And by the end of 1815, in spite of 
the apathy of many of the shareholders and of discour- 

* Journal, February 21, 1822; November 3, 1825. 

tNow Browns' Marble Hotel. — News, November 13, 1853. 

X National Intelligencer, March 28, April 2, 1811. 

§ This was on the south side of the avenue between Thirteenth and 
Thirteenth-and- one-half Streets. 

|| National Intelligencer, March 19, 1812. 

^National Intelligencer, March 21, 1812. 
** National Intelligencer, October 20, 1812. 
ft News, November 15, 1853. 
XX National Intelligencer, October 10, 1812. 
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agements received from those who refused to sub- 
scribe, the library numbered 900 volumes.* A 15-page 
catalogue of these classified by sizes— octavos, quartos, 
etc., and each size arranged alphabetically— was is- 
sued. 

In 1817 Gideon Davis was appointed librarian, the 
library was removed to his bookstore on Pennsylvania 
avenuef near the theater, and the library room which 
had hitherto been open for a few hours on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays only:}: was opened daily except Sunday. 
During the administration of Gideon Davis the library 
increased in size to some 1,238 volumes, a 23-page cata- 
logue of which was published in 1819. In 1820 Mr, 
Davis removed to Georgetown. 

The library was now removed to the east end of the 
upper story of the Post Office building on Seventh 
street, where it was kept rent free until 1827 ; and on 
the 18th of September, 1821, on motion of Samuel Har- 
rison Smith, the following important resolutions were 
agreed to by the Directors: (1) That a committee be 
appointed to obtain, if practicable, a loan of $500 for 
the purchase of books; (2) that an address to the citi- 
zens of Washington on the importance of extending 
the library be published and their subscriptions on 
such terms as might seem expedient be solicited; (3) 
that a memorial to the City Council soliciting their aid 
be prepared, and (4) that a petition be presented to 
Congress asking for a copy of the laws and documents 
of the United States. 

On the 18th of October it was reported that a loan of 
$500 had been obtained from the Office of Discount and 

* National Intelligencer, December 20, 1815; October 3, 1816, it con- 
tained 1,100 volumes. 

t National Intelligencer, May 9, 1817. 

t National Intelligencer, March 21, October 20, 1812. 
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Deposit; February 21, 1822, it was further reported 
that in response to the appeal to citizens for subscrip- 
tions,* and in consequence of the offer of shares, in 
perpetuity free from annual assessment, on the pay- 
ment of $25, and of a reduction of the assessment on 
assessable shares from three dollars to two dollars, in 
case two hundred subscriptions were received, forty- 
one shares in perpetuity had been subscribed for, and 
58 annual shares. Among the subscribers for shares 
in perpetuity were John Quincy Adams, Wm. H. Craw- 
ford, John C. Calhoun, James Monroe, then President 
of the United States, and Baron de Neuville, then 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the United States from His Majesty the King of 
France. 

And on the 30th of March, 1823, a joint resolution 
was passed by Congress granting the library a copy 
of the laws of the United States, Journals of Congress, 
Documents, and State papers which had been or should 
be published by authority of Congress. 

With this increased income it was resolved by the 
directors (February 21, 1822) to make a regular an- 
nual expenditure for books of $420, and to open the 
library more frequently if future subscriptions per- 
mitted the additional expenditure for library service. 
Citizens were informed of these resolutions through 
the columns of the local press, t 

The library was now at the height of its prosperity, 
and was much frequented both by government officials 
and by citizens generally.! In 1821 it was under the 
care of George Sweeny, Chief Clerk in the City Post 
Office ; in 1822, under that of John Alexander Adams, 

* Journal, November 15, 1821; "National Intelligencer, November 23, 
1821. 
t Intelligencer, March 6, and Washington Gazette, March 7, 1882. 
X News, November 13, 1853. 
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also a clerk in the City Post Office, and from 1823 to 
1827 under that of Wm. P. Elliot, a draughtsman in 
the Patent Office, at that time located in the same build- 
ing with the Post Office. It was less the services of 
the librarians, however, than the increase in the num- 
ber of hours that the library was open and the large 
increase in the number of books which made the 
library popular. In 1820 the library had been open 
on Tuesday and Friday afternoons only,* but in 1821 
it was opened on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, t 
and in 1822, every day in the week except Sunday from 
three until sunset.t 

The number of books, moreover, had increased from 
1,238 volumes in 1819 to over 2,000 volumes in 1822, 
a 43-page catalogue of which was published in July 
of that year. And in 1825 this number was more than 
doubled by the purchase of the Davis and Force Cir- 
culating Library. Before discussing this important 
event in the history of the Washington Library it is 
necessary to refer to the history of Force's Circulating 
Library and of its predecessors. 

The first circulating library in Washington was es- 
tablished by Richard Dinmore, at the first door west of 
the President's square, on Pennsylvania avenue, June 
1, 1801. On the 19th of August in the same year Hugh 
Somerville advertised in the Intelligencer the opening 
of a second circulating library at his liquor and gro- 
cery store near the market, saying that he had lately 
received and was now ready to circulate, a large and 

* National Intelligencer, June 10, 1820. 

t National Intelligencer, November 23, 1821. 

X By-laws, April 1, 1822; National Intelligencer, November 11, 1825, 
April 14, 1826, and on Fridays, from 10 A. M. until 2 P. M. (By-law, 
April 10, 1823). This does not appear in the By-laws published in 
1826, and seems, therefore, to have been but a temporary measure. 
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valuable collection of novels, history, romances, voy- 
ages, travels, etc., which he would lend out to read by 
the week, month, quarter or year, at his store and resi- 
dence in a frame building, south side of the Pennsyl- 
vania avenue, near the hotel bridge, and three new brick 
buildings, and the building now erecting for the city 
of Washington market house, where the terms might 
be known, and attendance given from nine in the morn- 
ing till one in the afternoon, and from two till four. 
The work of the circulating library interfering with 
his other business, however, Somerville sold his library 
to John M 'Donald, who had formerly kept a circulat- 
ing library in Philadelphia, and the library was re- 
moved to the house of John D. Brashiers, between the 
President's and the market.* These circulating li- 
braries seem to have failed. 

After the war of 1812-14 a third attempt to establish 
a circulating library in Washington was made by Wil- 
liam Prentiss. He began by opening in 1815 a read- 
ing room, arguing that an institution of this character 
was as essential to the circulation of periodical litera- 
ture as libraries were to the circulation of books. 
This establishment was located next to Heronimus's 
Tavern and was advertised as being regularly supplied 
with at least two of the best papers from each of the 
principal cities of the union, and not less than one from 
each state. The proprietor also promised that the best 
maps of the United States and of each state, and all 
interesting new publications should be furnished, and 
that the room should be at all times provided with a 
good fire, candles, tables, and a writing desk, with pens 
and ink. But if the establishment was to be perma- 
nent, he added, some fifty or sixty subscribers, at an 
annual fee of ten dollars, were essential; temporary 

* 'National Intelligencer, October 30, 1801. 
3 
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residents of the city might use the room by paying a 
fee of fifty cents a week. Subscribers were not, how- 
ever, to be found, and after spending some $500 and 
receiving about $60 only in return the place was 
closed.* Two months later the reading room reopened 
as an annex to a lunch room, in Miss Broden's house 
on Pennsylvania avenue near the theater. The pro- 
prietor now hoped to extend its usefulness by adding 
to it a circulating library, and therefore offered to re- 
ceive books, maps, etc., as subscriptions, as presents, 
or as loans to the institution^ No more is heard of 
these plans of Wm. Prentiss. But in 1819 the Union 
Circulating Library, kept by Joseph Milligan on High 
street, Georgetown, was auctioned off,t and an oppor- 
tunity was thus afforded for the realization of Pren- 
tiss's plan for the establishment of a circulating li- 
brary in the city of Washington. This opportunity 
was taken advantage of by Davis and Force, who on 
the 12th of August, 1820, opened a circulating library 
in their book store, adjoining Davis's Hotel, on Penn- 
sylvania avenue. 

The terms of subscription to the Washington Circu- 
lating Library thus instituted were as follows : For a 
year, five dollars; for six months, three dollars; for 
three months, two dollars; for one month, one dollar, 
payable in advance. The regulations were these: 
Subscribers were entitled to take out two volumes 
duodecimo (not parts of two different works) or one 
volume octavo, or larger, at a time. They might 
borrow any additional number of books on the same 

* National Intelligencer, September 3, 1816; February 3, 13 and 
March 31, 1817. 

f National Intelligencer, April 8, 1817. 

X National Intelligencer, April 22, 1816; May 20, 1819. Catalogues 
of this library were published in 1813, 28 pp., 16mo, and in 1815, 44 
pp., 16mo. 
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terms as non-subscribers.* All books might be ex- 
changed once a day, but must not be kept longer than 
a week, without being renewed. Offences against this 
rule were finable at the rate of four cents a day a vol- 
ume for duodecimos, eight cents for octavos, and twelve 
and a half cents for quartos and folios. Books taken 
from the library were not to be lent to any person. 
New publications were to be returned as soon as pos- 
sible. Subscribers sending for books were to give the 
numbers of several, and were to return them carefully 
wrapt up. The proprietors reserved the right of re- 
funding the amount of any subscription if thought 
proper, or of requiring a deposit equivalent to the 
value of any books taken. Non-subscribers might bor- 
row books by making a deposit of the full value of the 
book, and paying for reading a duodecimo ten cents 
for four days, an octavo twenty cents for six days, and 
larger works, fifty cents for eight days. 

It is apparent from the above that the terms of the 
Washington Library were more advantageous to sub- 
scribers, but as the membership fee of the latter library 
was prohibitive to some who could afford the annual 
fee, and as the circulating library offered a large selec- 
tion of more popular works, t its rivalry was more or 
less felt by the older institution. Accordingly, on the 
9th of June, 1825, the directors of the Washington 
Library appointed a committee to confer with Mr. 
Force regarding the purchase of his library. On the 
8th of September this committee reported that the 
number of volumes in Force 's Library was about 3,000, 

* Instead of the last sentence the first set of regulations read : 
" Those residing in the country, entitled to an additional volume." 
Otherwise there was no change in the regulations. 

t It had 3,600 in 1822. — National Intelligencer, January 12, 1822. 
Catalogues of this library were published in 1820, 46 pp.; 2d ed., 1820, 
69 pages, and 3d ed., December, 1821, 75 pp. 
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that he would sell them at thirty-five cents in the dollar 
of their original cost, and that if the company would 
purchase them he would agree not to engage either di- 
rectly or indirectly in the future in the establishment 
of any other library which might interfere with the 
Washington Library. The purchase was therefore 
made. 

Even before the purchase of the Force Library the 
Washington Library had felt that its quarters in the 
Post Office building were inadequate, and had pre- 
sented a memorial to the City Council (June, 1824) 
asking for a room for the library in the new City Hall. 
When, however, the Force Library had been purchased 
a larger and more convenient room was an imperative 
necessity.* Accordingly, on the 8th of September, 
1£25, a committee was appointed to ascertain whether 
an eligible lot could be obtained on reasonable terms, 
and if so whether it would be advisable to erect a build- 
ing for the library. In November the directors ad- 
dressed a letter to the citizens of Washington through 
the columns of the National Intelligencer, ,f urging them 
to become stockholders and thus make possible the 
erection of a suitable library building. 

In May, 1826, a petition was presented by the com- 
pany to Congress, asking authority to raise $10,000, by 
way of lottery for the purchase of a lot and the erection 
of a building for the use of the library. The Senate 
Committee on the District of Columbia, in conse- 
quence, brought in a bill granting the object, but the 
bill did not come to a vote4 But in the following 
spring the old Masonic building located on the west 

*The library numbered nearly 5,000 volumes, catalogued in 1826 in 
87 pages, 16°. 

f National Intelligencer, November 11; Washington Gazette, Novem- 
ber 11, 1825, reprinted with slight omissions in the Catalogue of 1826. 

t Journal, June 8, 1826. 
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side of Eleventh street, west, south of Pennsylvania 
avenue, between C and D streets, north, opposite Ca- 
rusi's famous assembly room, where the Post Office 
now stands, came into the market, and was purchased 
by the Library Company. 

This building, known as the Union lodge building, 
had been erected in 1804 by Federal and Columbia 
lodges, the upper room being used for Masonic meet- 
ings, the lower being rented to the city for a registrar's 
office and council chamber, before the erection of the 
City Hall in Judiciary Square. 

This building was occupied by the library until its 
removal to Lincoln Hall in 1869. 

This notice of the early history of Washington li- 
braries would be incomplete without some reference to 
other society libraries, and to private libraries exist- 
ing at the time, and without some notice of the book 
sales at which these libraries were collected or dis- 
persed. 

The only society library beside the Washington Li- 
brary of which I have been able to obtain any notice 
was the circulating library of the Charitable Society 
of St. Patrick's Church, a collection for which on the 
17th of March, 1823, was announced in the National 
Intelligencer of March 15. 

The center for Washington book collectors in the 
' i twenties' ' was P. Mauro's auction room, on the cor- 
ner of Pennsylvania avenue and Seventh street, oppo- 
site the Centre Market. In 1818 he advertised to hold 
regular book auctions every Wednesday at early can- 
dlelight,* and at the beginning of the following year 
he advertised to hold them Mondays as well as Wed- 
nesdays during the winter.f At these sales the fol- 

* National Intelligencer, Dec. 10, 1818. 
t National Intelligencer, January 8, 1819. 
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lowing among other libraries were sold— that of Col- 
onel Wharton, December 16, 1818 ;* the whole library 
of John Law and the library of Rudolph Schaer, the 
latter consisting of books in mathematics, astronomy, 
botany, chemistry, architecture, ichthyology, conchol- 
ogy and mineralogy in various languages, December 
28, 1822, t and the library of Baron Tuyll, Russian 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the United States, April 1, 18264 

At the auction room of Nathaniel P. Poor, a collec- 
tion of law reports, history, travels, politics, etc., em- 
bracing the law library of Governor Wright and selec- 
tions from the libraries of Wm. Pinckney and William 
C. Somerville, was sold January 29, 1828. § 

* National Intelligencer, December 10, 1818. 
t National Intelligencer, December 27, 1822. 
X National Intelligencer, April 1, 1826. 

§ National Intelligencer, January 26, 1828. Catalogues of all these 
sales were advertised, but I have found none of them. 



